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NON-GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES AND J that held by labor, commerce or agriculture. 
MOVEMENTS IN EDUCATION! Now. however, the Great War. the efforts 
icational system of the United of yarious agencies. and the services of the 
resents not a uniform plan, de- ep}jeges and schools during that 
n accordance with predetermined have finally brought about a situativ 
rather the result of innumerable gives selina promise of reco 
tiatives whose aims and meth- nation of its responsibility. 
been dependent on their attendant The school system. oseeniinn to Dexts 
of inception and growth. The <‘fyjstory of ‘Bileeaties in the U 
f tradition upon which old-world States.” had its beginning with 
based its development have been permanent English settlement early in the 
hout influence upon the con-  geyenteenth eentury. Naturally it was con 
efforts of our newer civilization, ¢ejyed both here and in the later eoloni 
s more truly expressed, they have ag a local function and this cor 
n it from so many different na- persisted until the present 
rles that the result, broadly sur-  yersified means of support 
sents an amazing picture of va- fees. taxes. land grants. a 
most European peoples have and even public lotteries. 
: ipervision of education as As time went on the custom became genera 
of the nation, we have left its di- states to set apart public lands for school purpe 
the individual states, a survival ... By various acts of Congress, all states ad 
sove reignty which has prevented mitted to the Union previous to 1848 received the 


we . , sixteenth section in each township for school pur 
y and seriously hampered any na- 
poses, and in those admitted subsequent to that 


feeling of responsibility. Conse- time, the thirty-sixth as well, making in all 67, 
it is not strange if our educational 893,919 acres, which, at the traditional price of 


system looks like a coat of many colors when $1.25 per acre, makes a perpetual endowment of 
nearly $85,000,000. The states have all made ma 


wed geographically, nor is it to be won- - 
that the Nemes Rewer consisting of terial additions to the fund, so that in the year 
7 ws 1901-02 the total income from the general funds 

primary and secondary schools is every- amounted to $10,522,343... . Apart from the na 
publicly supported, while the sup- tional bequests, the entire support of the public 
for the upper stratum, consisting of schools has come from within the states, either 


. . . ag a wit} ate 
tutions of higher education is left from state taxes, local taxes, or tuition, et 


private responsibility. In spite The significance of all this lies in the fact 

rts extending back to 1867, education that in spite of land grants by the nation, 
never been able to win a place in the the states remain the controlling factors in 
's scheme of administration equal to education, and state laws continue to gov 


° ' ‘rn the public school sys highe 
iress before the North Central Associa- °'” he public school system. In higher 


Colleges and Secondary Schools at Chi 
rch 21, 1919. many state universities but 


education as well it is true t 
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ity. Such a policy brought mani 
est advantages and disadvantages as well. 
The great size of the country, the differing 
conditions of civilization extending from 
the most cosmopolitan urban to the most 
primitive frontier type, the mingling of re- 
cently arrived European nationalities with 
the colonial stock—all these factors made 
advisable the flexibility which could be 
gained only by state domination. On the 
other hand, the lack of coordination and 
help which might have been given by a 
strong federal direction has undoubtedly 
lessened the efficiency which could have 
been gained by the weaker states. The va- 


| 


riety in laws governing professional train- 
ing of all types and admission to practise 
is an added source of annoyance to those 
moving from state to state. Such factors 
are partly responsible for the rise of 
the non-governmental educational agencies 
which are so common a phenomenon of 
American life. 

The multiplicity of unofficial educational 
associations is almost bewildering. New 
York state is said to have organized the first 
State teachers’ association in 1845, while 
the first great national body did not come 
into existence until 1857 and received its 
present name, the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1870. Professional organizations 
go back to an earlier date, several state 
engineering societies having been organ- 
ized during the early half of the last cen- 
tury, followed a few decades later by the 
medical and bar associations. In fact most 
of the societies for the study of special 
branches or subjects, as, for example, 
mathematics, chemistry, philology, psychol- 
ogy, ete., are products of the nineteenth 
eentury. The field included under the term 
educational association has now become so 
broad that it may not be out of place to 
try here to classify, however imperfectly, 


the great mass of them to be found in the 


current educational directo: 


by the U. S. Bu 


source shows the ; 


reau of Edue 


imazing tota 


cational associations’’ of the 


types of organization and pur 
fied by outward ¢ 


divided as follow 


Educational foundat 


haracterist 


Ss: 


ions 


Chureh educational board and so 


International associations of educat 


American educational associations 


sectional) 


State educational associations 


City educational associations 


In addition the 
societies, partly 


given. To serve 


re are 51 lear 
duplicating 


this variety 


educational periodicals 


is fashionable 


to rail at th 


of government educational ag 


government enumeration can } 


this imposing show of non-oft 


Indeed he who nowadays found 


cational association transgress 


as he who founds 


1] 
a coiuege, 


Needless to say, the number 


1) 


served by all these private org 


manifold. They 


embrace th 


of activity, and duplication 


so common as might be supp 


tried to work out roughly 


classification by 


nternal c 


mainly by purpose of foundat 


of activity. Thus most of the 


odd interests may 


lowing heads with examples of 


be div ided 


¢ 


Alumni.—Alumni Associat 


ean Rhodes Scholars, Associ 


legiate Alumne. 
Departmental 


ean Association 


{ non-seient 


of Teachers 


American Physical Educatior 


(Scientific ).—American Assoc 


Advancement of 
eal Association. 


Science, Am 


‘ 


As 
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American Association of Col- amine 
Bureaus, Educational Press’ try to determine just wh: 
of America. be performed by a central 
trative—Ameriecan Association cial agency. 
Registrars, Association of The connection with certain of 
the State Universities would nec ssarily rema remote 
Middle West, School ample departme: rganizat 
nbers’ Association. instance an associati of moder 
1.—American Association of teachers, represents a group of 
Professors, American Federa-_ j 
ers (one looks in vain for a’ themselves and 
presidents’ union!). the development 
ind Political—Committee on as this subject 
through Education, American cern to the 
League. activity is 1 
Educational.—National Eduea- it does become of vital 
Association of American lie as, for instance, in the ea 
law or teaching, the intimate 
ig.—North Central Associa- national educational agency is obi 
ges and Secondary Schools, There is apparently no particular 


ntrance Examination Board, Na- against, and certainly every reaso 


rence Committee on Standards single national standard for phy 


and Secondary Schools. lawyers and teachers inste: 
s.—Association of Church Direct- of standards now set up 
\ fous Edueation, Association of states. It is true that even 
structors in American Colleges and would be lacking were it not fi 
ir Schools, Couneil of Chureh ence of the splendid non-oftie 
f Education in the United States. sional organizations which 
them to pass. The next 
National Association of 
Educational Research, Na- 
neil of Primary Education, Na 
‘iety for the Study of Education. 
Interests—Women’s Interecol ample, administrative procedure 
Association for Student Govern- broad field for improvement. Ws 
be sure, already numerous unoffic 
ved Educational Boards and Foun- ganizations of nation-wide scope 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- trars, deans, financial officers and school 
nt of Teaching, General Education board members have united to perfect th 
conduct of their various interests. In thi 


se divisions while probably not all in- they have received assistance fro 


+ 


serve to outline the main purposes, foundations and from the na 
to do with education for which our of Education, always of courss 
untry men have banded themselves of suggestion rather than mane 

[It may be worth while to ex- out wishing to prussianize our educat 
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system one can conceive an official national 
agency with power of direction in certain 
basic essentials whose efforts could do much 
to set up reasonable and desirable standards 
of 
in schools publicly controlled. 


administrative procedure, particularly 
In private 
schools and colleges the question presents 
greater difficulties, but one thing at least 
might be expected from a National Eduea- 
tional Department of government, and that 
of 
and standards which must be fulfilled by a 


is the definition certain prerequisites 
college before the issue of a diploma is al- 
The fakir college is getting to be 


effort 


should be made to help along the small col- 


lowed. 


fairly well eliminated and every 


lege with honest intentions, but there are 
still certain plague spots in existence which 
not only discredit us at home but even 
threaten our educational prestige abroad, 
and such organizations should be dealt with 
by the strong hand of the national govern- 
ment, for here the unofficial association and 
even the states themselves have failed. 
Great general educational organizations 
like the American Council Edueation 
and the National Edueation Association 
will continue to be useful and effective in- 


on 


dependently of any greater or less degree 
Their 
functions are so broad and their interests 
so vital that they have 


of government control of education. 


attained permanent 
The National 
Edueation Association especially is a great 


and unique fields of activity. 


forum where opportunity is given for per- 
sonal contact with all the vast field of sub- 


jects related to education. Its work can 
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must never replace that indiy 
that freedom of co: 
execution which makes Ameri 


tive and 
the world. It has been said t 
teristic of American traditions 
a government controlled by a 
people controlled by a governn 
our greatest educational orga 
in a sense, always wield more 
the government itself, since 
of the 
ment draw its power. 

A field of unusual interest 


consent roverned can 


the powerful influence for ¢ 
Secretary of Education mig 
educational organizations w 
the of 
power of organized official eff 


encouragement patr 

loyalty and encourage patriot 
cently been apparent to all. Su 
of 
should not be left to private i 


properly a function grovel 
It is safe to say that all the p 
cieties in the country have ne 
a result at all comparable to 

tion of a single Liberty Loan ‘| 


a food conservation movement 


the problem of Americanization is | 


and too important to be hand 
governmental agencies alone or « 
states themselves. It is a natio1 
a national privilege. 

I would ask you to consider wit 
that most important of all educati 


lems, the task of intelligent star 


tion. In the public schools this 


the task of the district, the city, the c 


or the state. 


; 


n 


never be performed by any government The tendency has bee! 


agency for it is the expression of the hopes _ tinually to standardize by larger and 


and efforts of thousands of individuals. In 
a quite different manner the American 


, 


Council on Edueation embodies in a small 


group of representative men the ideas and 
the ideals of American higher education to- 
day. Governmental centralization of power 


political units, until now the state su 


tendent of instruction has becom: 


figure. The next step might very 


be a national superintendent of 


tion, functioning himself as a 
cer or as a subordinate in th 
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tary of education. It must be 5. Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
ss ‘ of the Southern States 

i however, that state boards and > eee Sennen 

’ 6. Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 

do not exert any 

. Teaching. 


ervisory powers. Their function 7. North Central 


rintendents 


Association of 
to establish standards and encour ondary Schools 


legislation. Often the fune 


To this list should be added state 


i nesieaitiien alt tiie 
1 and accrediting of high 4reanizations as, for example, the Oh 


ie a er eee ee Ay 
over by the state university (College Association, professional organiza 


like the American Medical Soe 


and perhaps certain departments 
I 


mnjunection with a body similar 


‘+h we are assembled to-day. 
. Lat : I 
nmeant i¢ ne 1S ‘ ra ‘ pA ‘ . . 
nental agencies have played a national government as. for examplk 


» matter of standardization, Wer Denartment’s liat 


\ n the case of the colleges and. leves. alth ugh Dr ( 


m, of the secondary schools. In Tee te 5 
of COLLe?g 


} 
i 


have taken to themselves a power 
nsibility which even the national jonta 
itself refused to assume and 


tioned ; 
r its present organization, it and dep urtment 
‘assume. Interesting in this par- 

» case of the colleges. We have 


ny different standardizing agen- 


largely local 
this we reduce the 

ernmental agencies, for in just 
ges that it is a poor institution jaye the non governmental 


h a , : » fold i ;, _ ’ 
1 can not find some fold in done their best work for higher edueat 


take refuge. And yet the ques- America. As a result membership 

nlew at + »o + > P ve r¢ “1 > ° . ° . ; 

mplex that treatment from vari : of these organizations is prized by 

S sePeMmMs T a ly Pai rs 4 eT a ’ ’ . . > 

ms the only fair way to meet leges. Naturally the Carnegie Foundatior 
p 


mn, for no one has yet defined a 


list is the smallest, being artificially limite 
| college in such a way as to gain 
vcceptanece of the definition. The 
nprehensive treatment of the whole 

n is to be found in Bulletin No. 17 
1917 of the Bureau of Education, en- 
| Aceredited Higher Institutions, by 
Bureau Specialist in Higher Educa- 
, Dr. Samuel P. Capen. The introduc- 
ntains so illuminating and so sane a 


by the financial inability of its trustees 
include all qualifying institutions under the 
old annuity plan. Probably the list 
pared by the Association of Americ 
versities for the recommendation 

ance of bachelors’ degrees by 
institutions represents the most ec 

tive of all attempts at a nation-wide stand 


; , ‘ ardization of colleges of the highest rank 
tement of the whole problem of accredit- 


+ 


lat it deserves to be read by every 
geman. Dr. Capen recognizes the fol- 


This association is here clearly exercising 


what should be a duty of the national gov 


nue ; Bis ernment, and it reveals a decided lack in 
accrediting agencies partly official, 


n-governmental our system of education when we have 
n-gove al: . 

confess to foreign countries that we not 
iniversities, , . , 
eR only must depend upon a non-official agency 
lepartments of education. 


wiation of American Colleges to give proper information regarding our 


ution of American Universities. bachelors’ degrees, but that we have no na 
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t 


tional educational official of rank even ap- power to assume command 

p 
Dos +; | 1! ’ 2 P > ; » . 1] 

education. I shall never forget my own ready assumed the administ: 


roximating that of their own ministers of Board for Vocational Edu 
experience last spring when it became my Smith-Hughes Law and thus 
duty to present to the French High Com- lished a contact through 
mission at Washington the list of colleges agency of subsidy. Toward 
which had at that time signified their desire war it was given charge of 
to receive French girls on scholarships. of disabled soldiers. Th 
The question was naturally asked by the failed to eonvince the Was 
representative of the French Commission that it should be 

the standing of these institutions, and paration of vocationally-tra 
although I was acting officially for the gov- the Army Service and thus 
ernment I was forced to confess that I istence the War Department 
could give no official information on this mittee on Education and Sp 
topic. Instead I unwisely tried to explain whose power over the colleges, 
the various acerediting organizations in the selective draft law, was wu 
which these colleges held membership and _ the history of American hig! 
found myself floundering deeper and Numerous other agencies 
deeper every moment while the courteous worked by persuasion only as, 
Frenchman grew more and more puzzled the Bureau of Education w 
and finally remarked: ‘‘Yes? It is all so garden campaign. 
complicated in America.’’ I have won- Meanwhile, in lack of gov 
dered since just who did finally sueceed in rection, two powerful non-g 
convincing the French government that we ganizations were formed: 
really have standard colleges. Personally, mission on the Emergency in 
[ am quite sure that I failed. But to re- 1 National Edueation Ass 
turn to our involved accrediting system. the American Council on Ed 
Without doubt this very organization, » resenting higher educatio 
North Central Association, has done enough the former had as « 


most extensive, the most careful and the objects the centralization of 
most intelligent work of standardization in control in a new Government 
the country. The questionnaire blanks of Education, a project end 
sent out in accordance with the plan latter as well. Thus the war-t 
adopted a few years ago are not based upon _ here as elsewhere seems to hav 
a few more or less arbitrarily established sire ‘tt away from the ¢ 
standards but seek to get enough complete states and the non-governm: 
and real information to warrant a fair de- by centralization of power. Nat 
cision. Higher education owes much to the when the war tension is over, 
North Central Association. revulsion of feeling on this p 


During the war it was to be expected that To analyze briefly the attainn 


non-governmental effort would be at amini- old system we can say that 
mum and that all would be subordinated to control and non-official orga! 
federal direction. Asa matter of fact there done the following important 
seem to have been only two federal edueca- have organized and brought 


tional agencies which developed enough the various departments of 
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some extent standard zed ad- 
procedure; they have 
» of thought among teach 


they have standardized 
secondary edueation rather 
| higher edueation fairly 
‘oneerns requirements for 


craduation ; finally they have 


CO! siderable SUCCESS t} e 
element of religious train 
lleges. On the 


n the e 


1? 


ev have failed, or partially 


ywwing particulars: they 
mparatively little (partien- 
war) to encourage patriot 
to country; they have prac 
d entirely the great prob- 
nization and illiteracy; ever-vol 
to enforce adequate THE vert 
many localities and to season of ver 
ecognized standards in With one wa 
hey have practically neg transport vol 
immensely important 
‘the public service ; and, 
failed to see the 
plan to encourage prepa 
branches which are 
of the land, as, fi 
tional subjects, the technical once dwelt here, and who nev 


‘al training and, perhi though the days of his years wert 


years and four. Behol 
ess, we must judge our degree time, studying the patter 
tional suecess by the broadest shrub. in fern and 
by the mental and moral de-  jnsect. and in the mir 
the nation, by the ability to complished naturalist. wit 
our national and individual sense of wonder. And what 
In view of the results here at- jing now? Hung between t! 
| refuse, for my own person, to join Jaurel, stretches an airy 
present band of critics who cry most in the vertical plane, 
nst everything we have built up. I now dew-bespangled and 
‘ccept the attitude of the educa- early sunlight. From the 
mer who shouts: ‘‘Something is run delicate yet powerful 
something should be done, we 7" =" 
ww exactly what, but for Heaven’s  gicty of Phi Beta Kar 


's do something !’’ Nor am I Pennsylvania, Houston Hall, March 
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cumference, and as these rays diverge, they the art of the good and successfu 
are crossed at narrow intervals by slender such it is indispensable to the 
filaments that make a succession of con- he may be defined as the love: 
centric poly gons within the confines of the ity ; to the lover of that wisdom 
whole; so that the whole becomes a micro- elect of this society have 
cosmic network of correspondences and guide for life; to the lover of 
sympathetic communications. At the cen- which is beauty, and that beaut 
ter rests the subtle being that spun the ecos- truth—as both Plato and Keats 
mic pattern, like the soul in a well-ordered the art which he must try to 
brain, constantly in touch with its sources would introduce form and 
of information. Perhaps no other form or minds of men. 
pattern in external nature is so accessible No doubt this talk of woven 
to our sense of beauty, and to that grasp terns, and woven words and argum 
of order which is the essence of knowledge, an art of rhetoric which is 
as this web of the orb-weaving garden love, and an art of love which is 
spider. The specimen needs no prepara- 
tion. No microscope or telescope, no seal- all respects commend itself to 
pel, no elaborate procedure, is required for who instruct the young in English 
a first inspection. The object is of inter- sition, and who still perpetuat: 
mediate size, as easily contemplated as the the methods our fathers deriv: 
order of our thoughts about it, and more arid Scotch rhetoricians. In tim: 
familiar to us Americans than the patterns we shall relinquish all this herit 
in the starry sky. Indeed, it may be used the Scotch, and go back to the Gr 
as a type or semblance of the human mind, ing that they not only produce: 
for like the structure of the soul, or of the models of eloquence, but als: 
cosmos, it represents an idea, or form, or how and why they did so. Now 
figure, in the mind of the Divine Creator. theory of rhetoric differed from « 
If the mention of Ilissus and the beauti- calls itself modern in a very 
ful forms of nature has not already sug- spect. It began, of course, as 
gested the page Socratic, the image of a_ one, let us hope, does also, by insist 
child, or at all events of an unspoiled mind, the speaker should know the trut 
fascinated by a pattern, will surely recall the subject he has under discussion 
to you the Platonic doctrine of forms or what is more, that he should tell tl 
ideas. And since this notion of studying about it; he must know something at frst 


patterns or ideal forms has a bearing upon _ hand before offering to speak at a 


everything you are to hear from me, it may must be fair and honest in discussing \ 
be well to tell you that I have just been he knows. But, this assumption made, ' 
looking at the ‘‘Phedrus,’’ and above all ancient theory went upon the principle t 
at the plan of that dialogue, with the aim’ in order to fascinate, teach and p 
of abstracting and evoking thoughts that you need something more: in addit 
might charm this present audience. In _ indeed, first of all, you must 

that dialogue we find that rhetoric, the understand the soul of the man 
servant of education, is described as the your speech is addressed. You « 
art of enchanting the soul; for love is a draw the mind of an undergraduaté 


kind of enchantment, and good rhetoric is here to Bartram’s Garden with 


r 


a ‘ 
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nie. or from here to the outskirts 
; with a hawser and a yoke of 
i were not fully acquainted with 


r if you succeeded without this 


you would succeed by chance— 
th a chain and elephants when 
eded the silken filament of 
however, you once got inside 
the said undergraduate, so that 
feel out in every direction from 
of it; if you knew and admitted 
what it was like, what was its de- 
organization or lack of organiza- 
change the figure, you knew 
of it would hold or stretch, 
were its native motions, and so 
might draw that mind not only to 
irts, but to the very pulsating 
of civilization, and might do so with 
b, or some form even more ethereal 
is say, With a Platonic idea. First of 
the speaker must know the soul 
stener. 
nsequently, the treatises of Plato and 
on rhetoric have the character, 
many recent works on the subject, 
works on psychology; so that actu- 
is more to be learnt about hu- 
ture from the ‘‘Rhetoric’’ of Aris- 
in from his essay, the ‘‘De Anima,’’ 
sychology in the more technical sense. 
hese treatises reveal the nature of the man 
the audience; they disclose the pattern 
mind, and the pattern of the argu- 
that will appeal to that mind; they 
iss the traits of humanity in its va- 
is classes, and in the various times and 
iumstances of life. For several reasons 
have a special value in this country at 
present juncture, or would have it if 
were properly studied. Even the 
r truths to be extracted from them are 
‘ant. It is clear, for example, that 
ill hardly gain the love of an elderly 


miser with the bait you have ready for a 
prodigal sophomore, or a class of such, 

This brings us to our sheep. If I re- 
frained from a long discourse on the mod- 
ern study of rhetoric which goes under the 
name of ‘‘English,’’ it is because that 
study is typical of our whole system of 
liberal education so-called. This does not 
begin where it ought to begin—that is, with 
a consideration of the soul of » learner. 
It confuses means and ends, or rather 
lects the end entirely. Instead of discov- 
ering, and then assuming, that a certain 
kind of person must be taught, it assumes 
that certain subjects—a great many—must 
be taught, and trusts that 
dents will gravitate to the classes in 
several subjects. I repeat, and you will 
agree with me, what passes for a liberal 
education in our American colleges and 
universities does not rest upon an adequate 
consideration of the veritable traits of the 
typical American at eighteen or twenty 
years of age. It is not based upon a sound 
estimate of his very great excellences, his 
undeniably grave defects. How can it 
then, proceed to restrain and develop him 
according to a rational method? The first 
question is not, What subjects 
teach? It is rather, What is the essential 
nature of the pupil? What is the pattern 
of his mind? What is he like? The an 
swers to all other questions in education 
depend upon our answer to this funda- 
mental inquiry. I therefore invite your 
attention to a brief discussion of 
lowing topic or topics: 

The American undergraduate: What he 
is like; Why he is so; and, What we had 
best do with him. 

First, What is he like? With certain 
reservations, which you will easily make 
for yourselves, we may say he is like a 
young Athenian of the fourth century 
B.c. I quote from the ‘‘Rhetoric’’ of Aris- 
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totle, Book 2, Chap. 12 (Welldon’s trans- 
yn 


The young are in character prone to desire, and 


. 
' 
ready to carry any desire they may have formed to judge their friends, or 


into action. Of bod ly aesires 10 18 the MUi the rule of expediency. 
whieh they al lisposed to give t in fault, it is always on the side 
, aggeration, in defiance of 
They are chat ‘ul, too, and fickle intheir 44,4), for they carry everythii 
which are as transitory as they are vehe it be their love, or hatred. or 
for their wishes are keen without being p regard themselves as 
ke a sick .nan’s fits of hunger ¢ t - in their assertions; 
irascible and apt to be carrie their carrying everything too far 
imp i ° TI ey are the uN ’ Us fenses take the line of insolence 
is their ambition prevents their ness. They are compassi 
ever brooking a slight, and renders them indignant people to - virtuous, or 
at the mere idea of enduring an injury. And really 
while they are fond of honor, they are fonder still 
of victory; for superiority is the object of yout! 


ful desire, and victory is a species of superiority. 
Again, they are fonder both of honor and of vic 
tory than of money, the reas\‘n why they care so 
little for money being that they have never yet had 
experience of want.... They are charitable time. Yet the 
rather than the reverse, as they have never yet young American 
been witnesses of many villainies: and they are 
trustful, as they have not yet been often deceived 
They are sanguine, too; for the young are heated 
by Nature as drunken men by wine, not to say that than the young 
I 

Their lives are lived principally in hope, as hope’ hand. he is less childlike 
is of the future and memory of the past, and detail. less fon 

while the future of youth is long, its past is 


short; for on the first day of life it is impossible 


they have not yet experienced frequent failures. Europ, north or 


His memory is poor, for his 


“ j; Baa Sa in Ti i 
to remember anything, but all things must be mat- distinct. He is like what h 


ters of hope. For the same reason they are easily ring games that require mai 
I j } | 


deceived 


as being quick to hope. They are in- and physical strength to vari 
clined to be valorous; for they are full of pas —" 
‘ 4 # 90 te mental strife, such 
sion, which excludes fear, and of hope, which in : He j -_ 
: : , ‘ "mM: ‘matics. >] nlike 
spires confidence; as anger is incompatible with or mathema e 1s UNE 
fear, and the hope of something good is itself a likes; and on the whole he |} 
source of confidence. They are bashful, too, hav dislike of what Plato ealls i 
ing as yet no independent standard of honor, and have chosen to-night to eall 
having lived entirely in the school of conventional , . , . 
‘ aes ‘ mind is not like the orb of Ar: 
law. They have high aspirations; for they have ; lage 

—_ a “ reay y rure rs SUTDASS 
never yet been humiliated by the experience of weaving of figures was unsut 
life, but are unacquainted with the limiting force mortals. In other words, 
of circumstances; and a great idea of one’s own youth has lost what the Am 


deserts, such as is characteristic of a sanguine dis possesses, natural accuracy ot 


sitio is self a fe f high aspiration. > . 4: 
pos it n, i it elf ; 1 form of high aspiration a love of artistic structure. 
Again, in their actions they prefer honor to ex > , , , 
" ' memory for form. I fortify t! 
pedieney, as it is habit rather than calculation ; . ; 4 ae 
which is the rule of their lives; and while ealeu- with the authority of a friend w 


+ 


lation pays regard to expediency, virtue pays re- eral children, who is a protress 
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ry and practise, and an ex- 
well-trained one, who is now in 
iniversity, and who has taught the world wil! 
ricans at three other universi- ings, sanitary 
r parts of the land. 
eeding to our second ques ing and the 
ire to remark that the elect of ing of classes 
Kappa do not lie under the con- fifteen are not 
which you have just given tion; I say nothir 


+ 


» distinction you have won not subjects in the 
s you apart from the rank and file multiplication 
it gives vou a peculiar ad-_ called, 
judging them. If, then, you’ tions of teachin; 
the American undergraduate Americ: 
pretty much the sort of per- all but a 
been describing, why is he "nprejudiced 
s he come to be what he is, no average student 
‘tions or distinet ideas? school 
10t because our American f the Homeric ‘* Margites 
is mainly good and prom- a great many things, and 
but because of bad teach- his mind has not thorou 
in a few large cities with an one subject. I say t! 
t tradition, there is chaos in the who has just entered 
public schools. We hear not a the schools comes with 


it the utilitv, or the worth, or child. almost ruined: a1 


i, 


either utility or worth, to be ity of cases he leaves 


ne study or another; but the  4;,), Tn ae 


s not value the teacher: he . 
; paterns ol 
fame nor money for his ef- 
: . , more hope of him at 
iis, the country does itself a ; ; . 
3 thereabouts than of his elders at th 


ig: but it does itself a greater. 2 
forty. His imagination is still capal 
not demanding expert service. "i 

‘ oa ; ‘ being trained to grasp form or str 
arison with a teacher in France, 

. . :; and his ability to observe and to 
our American is hopelessly ill- in : ae 

; : ; ean be re ' ‘ ot33] anes 
the subjects in which he pro- “#®! "! vived. It is still pos 
instruct. And she—for we may him to think—though you 
hange the vender she does not eon- lecturing to him al d then asking 
g enough in the profession to write in an examination-blank a par 
art of instruction. It requires What you have told him, garbled. 
st three years to learn this art; not If there is some hope, what are we going 
who begin the process pursue it so to do about it? This is our third a 
last question, And the answer is 


The result is that, by a generous 
all our pupils are in the hands of since there is a problem in the s 
rpaid teachers, ill-trained in their sub- and a problem in the college or university 


and inexpert in class, for half the in regard to both problems I speak 
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only in so far as coneerns the college or the field of battle! And are 
university in a direct way. admit that there is no such 
To begin with, we must encourage the living sacrifice to the welfare o 
choicer spirits in our classes to train them- tion? Let us take heed lest our n 
selves for the vocation of teaching. There advice to the young imperil the | 
is an unfortunate sentiment often ex- of America for years to come. T 
pressed nowadays, when university men, warfare with ignorance, unreasor 
including professors, are gathered to- taste, has not ceased, has no cess 
gether, to the effect that we ought rather for the individual, what are t 
to discourage young men and women from uries and conveniences the tea 
entering our profession, just because con- forego as compared with the spi: 
ditions are said to be so untoward. People factions constantly open to the 
deem it unfair to the individual of supe- cated and effective scholar 
rior mental endowment to send him into a Accordingly, we need have no 
field where the pecuniary rewards are so about advising the young man 
inadequate. To this we must reply that tual promise to engage in the 
it is unfair to the country not to direct the cation. Only let us make sur 
better minds into this very realm of en-_ the right sort of person, willing to 


deavo>. If we simply allow the mediocre a rigorous preparation in 


1 


person to drift into teaching, affairs can schol, so as to run no risk 


only go from bad to worse. The chief way mid-career. 

to make conditions better is not to induce Such, as it seems to m 

the state to pay more money to inferior pressing duty of our unive! 

and untrained servants, but to convince present time: to direct the fit 

the public that the instruction it receives into the path of scholarshi 

is of a high order, given by men and_ to develop and prepare them to 
women of real talent, of broad as well as above all, teachers of the hun 
intensive training, and expert in discover- to send them, thus developed 
ing and fostering ability in their pupils. pared, into the secondary schools 
Were we all to recognize this truth, and to way, and in all other legitimate 
act accordingly, conditions would be rad- must strive to persuade the tl 
ically improved within half a generation. men of the nation, and the leader 
The standing of the profession would be state, that the contemplative life is 
higher, and the salaries would be more’ than the active, and needs to b 
satisfactory. Such, at all events, has been by the government. 

the history of the improvement of condi- But to return to the mass of our 
tions in medicine and law. Meanwhile let graduates, or the three fifths of t! 
no one who has a true call to become a_ cerning whom there is hope. W! 
teacher refuse to obey for sordid reasons. be done with the undergraduate as 
How many a choice life within the year What actually will induce this unt! 
has become a willing sacrifice to patriotic creature to think? The answer is s 
duty! How many a young man of in-_ the sovereign remedy is at hand, 
herited wealth and native ability has un- quate. Let him read Plato. Let 
grudgingly given up home and oppor-_ who still take up Greek read as 
tunity, and ended his career by death on Plato as may be in the origina 
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» this with generous portions in 


Begin the reading of Greek 
er and the easier parts of the 
Dialogues, and not with anything 
phon As for the rest, let them 
Jowett’s translation, taking, let 

‘Phedrus’’ first, then the 

and then the ‘‘Republic.’’ 

this version of Jowett, since it 
sterpiece of English, for two thirds 
English literature now read in fresh- 
sophomore courses. If we were 


ke every student in our American 


ind universities to buy and read 

rk, I tell you within the space of 

rs we should transform the United 

America into a nation ready for 

st culture. It is Plato who, out- 

sacred books of our religion, is the 

house of human ideas. It is he 

‘tually given to the world the 

‘‘idea.’’ And it is ideas that 

ts chiefly lack. Let the student 

et in the curriculum to which 

the misnomer of ‘‘English’’ 

f the soul in the ‘‘Pheze 

here the pattern is distinet, before 

s to the myth of the soul in 
‘To a Skylark,’’ where 

S vague and disordered. Let him 

equainted with platonism clear 


» at its source, before he takes up 


nsecure, and we may almost say 


d, Platonism of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode, 
tions of Immortality.’’ 


eral culture means the possession of 


t and important ideas, and the or- 


ition of these ideas into an orderly 


[It depends upon the ability to 


rehend structure, and the habit of 


" 


patterns objectively with the mind’s 
But this eye of the mind is not quite 
eye; it is more like an inner retina 
ork of lines and filaments. To go 


to the image with which we began, it 


is a kind of reticulated orb like the web of 
our spider. We desire our student to pos 
he 


sess a mind like the fabric hanging 
tween the fern and the laurel in Bartram’s 
Garden, with main lines of support and 
communieation radiating from the center 
in all directions outward, with syinpati et 
eross-communications in every part, and 
with a subtle, active intelligen 
hub of the wheel. Structure 
nind is developed by t 
structure without. So far 
no other single means w 
effectively reproduce a1 
our American graduate as 
Plato. And I speak upon 
repeated experiment wit! 
this genus—with tl 
graduate as he 
uncorrelated @ 
assumes him to 

Ife has no prepossessior 
prejudice against Plato 
Greek, or antiquity in general 
instantly captivates him 
form him 


more 


too late for any of us to learn 
teach our pupils more if 

ranguing them in lect 
Soeratie conversations \ 


subject we and they n 


POSTSCRIPT 

It may be that certain questions r 
by one or two persons who heard the 
dress will occur the reader. For 
ample, the remarks upon Shelley 
thought to be severe But I never said 
not read Shelley. What I say is 
Plato first—a bit of advice derived fron 


the opinion and counsel of Shelley himself 
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As for the ode ‘‘To a Skylark,’’ it may a perhaps with the trans 
seem ungracious to expose the weakness of ‘ :’*? by Davies and \ 
the poem, and the inadvertence of those better yet. 

who judge it excellent without rigorously In other departme 

testing it by the demands of good sense has been a similar tendency. 
and good technique. Of the inadvertent, of our students now read Gri 
those who are open to conviction may refer fessor of philosophy 

to the analysis of the ode by Professor the ‘*Republie”’ 

John M. Robertson in ‘‘New Essays to- and Vaughan; and the prof 
wards a Critical Method,’’ pp. 219-222 ; ical theory is likely to do the 
or they may deal with the ode as Socrates and last, I have observed a 
deals with the oration of Lysias in the number of my colleagues who « 
‘*Phedrus’’: It presents an untruth in students to read more or less 
the first place. To tell the truth, if I had not 
Then as to the other topics—are they not a good opportunity to strike 


. . artienlar . . Pe . - ] 
thrown down anyhow? Is there any principle in particular sort in lavor Of good s 


them? Why should the next topic follow next in serious reading, I should have 


order, or any other topic? I can not help fancying ag better time. JI simply urg 


: ignorance that he wrote off boldly just wh 
in my a one . men he wrote off bi lly J wha teacher of this, that, and the ot] 
came into his head! . . 
send his pupil to Plato, for 


Would the entire university curriculum this author things worth 


be disrupted if we were to introduce the virtually every subject. If 1 
study of Plato in the wholesale fashion ‘‘English,’’ or psychology, or 
suggested? But my suggestion primarily pedagogy, or what not, is unaw 
concerned the work in English so-called. it is time for him to open his 
And here it is possible to read almost any- LANE ( 
thing; there is already the greatest elastic- CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


til 


ity. And among the various trends in 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


‘*English’’ there is already a distinct tend- 
i ; : E 4 . SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR TEA 
ency in favor of reading more of the an- : 
Wt learn from the L ndo1 


7 . , , 
lems connected with the sup} 


client classics in translation. I venture to 
think that the next few years will see a 1 4] aii 
: d 7 : gagzer le attention o 

kind of renaissance of classical study in 5 ¢ 4h, British National U 


iO 


this guise. But it would seem wise to Cheltenham. A resolution was 
direct the tendency according to sober affirming that an adequate supp 


principles, and neither to let our enthus- dates could only be secured by 


lasms run away with us, nor yet merely to status of the profession by the 


. . . . } e } . . ‘ 
drift with the educational tide. Just now ‘scales of salaries of an adequat: 
: ‘ an 1e eatablict e of l 
the most favored translator with teachers standard, the establishment of \ 
. ’ . . . 1: ittees, al a assurt avenue 
of English is Professor Gilbert Murray, — ind a ured — 
; ; to the higher branches of th 
and hence the most familiar Attie author 
service. 
. 7 Mr. W. B. Steer, a former presid 
is better food for our young people than jy. it, said that teachers on Whitley 


is Euripides. Even so, Murray’s Euripides 


most of the books on the list of the College tees must be taken into actual p 
Entranee Board for English. But Jowett’s with those who represented the r 
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. } 
ew weeks 


N REQUIREMENTS OF THE UNI 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

N passed by the 

versity of California and r 

d by the board of regents at the 

Francisco 


all col 


academic sen- 


puts the 
legves ot the 


admission 
university 
f graduation from an accredited 
he state. The new basis of ad- 


university was adopted after 
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high-school courses of study as require for grad 
tion after July 1, 1920. 
to 
the 
English. 
Mathematics, 


History and soci: 


as form majors of at 


following 


g groups: 


including mechanical 


il science. 


Physical and biological sciences. 


Foreign languages or more units i 
language or 2 units each in 2 languages 


In vocational courses, 1 unit of citizenship 


may be included with 2 units of English to 


make one major. 


as to content—English, 2 uni 


U. 8. history 


THE MAGAZINE 

Wit May 
American Child 
he 
Labor Committe 


Labor Bu 
pr 


‘THE AMERICAN CHILD” 


magazine Th. 

It will 
Child 
Child 


the issue a new 
comes 
published quarterly by the 
as 
» edit 
wram of the razine in 


T} 


success 


Ir 


ee . 
etin. rs have < 


° } 
not industry, not the 


‘e of manufacturers or 


of our pockets but th 


17 

immeasurable 
nd 

Th, 


fruit of the 


his 
ial us find out 
Che editors of 


( j vat at et the 


qualities ¢ et 
hat protect 


investiga- 


tions and opinions of experts on this subject 


and place these questions before their readers, 
in the form of contributions from 
experts in different allied fields.” 

Julia C 
Bureau has contributed an article on 


R. 


joy, general secretary of the National Child 


frequently 


Lathrop, chief of the Children’s 


dren’s year and the future.” Owen Love- 
Labor Committee, writes on “ 
hibitions of child labor.” 
sizes the lack of 
danger of early labor. 


Legislative pro- 
Mr. Lovejoy empha- 
scientific knowledge about the 
He advocates yearly 
physical examination of working children and 
the setting up of certain minimum standards: 
th 


at no children under sixteen years should be 
employed in gainful occupations, no children 


under eighteen in physically dangerous, and 


drawing. 


one 
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none under twenty-one in 
work. He di 
immediately established, 


will be impossible ‘ 


es not hope 
‘so long 
trial burdens are laid 
and 
persist in ‘ teaching’ 
It would be 
of the 
can maintain. 
that 
work should be 


starved mothers, 
children. 

king ahead 
on 
those in 


pect 


our 
B. Andrews, 


Association 


John 


can for Labor 
in the opening number on 
and child welfare,” 


tion by tl 


] 
strongly 
1e states of hi 


ance to 


protect 


He 


wag 


risks. says: 


be 


ili 


Y 


The problem extends far bey 


and 


volves his wife, his children, th 


want of the individual w 


he isa 


his famil: 


requires 


and other citie 


Even when there 


are none too eager 


total of 253,195 eases of 
in Philadelphia in 1918, 

As remedy for this situat 
ommends higher salaries f 


tive work done by the childri 


the adoption of the duplicate syst 


full use of the school pl 
Other features of 


E. N. 


l plant 
the first 
“ Stoc 


ie 


by Clopper on 


welfare”; by R. G. Fuller 
Ther 
“Why, when and how chi 


manitarianism”; by 
and Rutl 


by McIntire 


India, Japan and China.” 


and finally the state 


n 


mn 


to see t} Pe 
and 


Aas ¢ 


absurd t 
standards tl 
But they 


our educationa 


secretar 


alth and 
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is announced as editor of ' 
ld; Raymond G. Fuller, ¢) Each university, college 
N. Clopper and Ruth Me 


irs; Wiley H. Swift and 


school, public and private. 
f zach normal school, public 
tach commercial 


hool 


immer & 


¢ 


I 

‘ g I 
nbrenner, contributing ed : 

I 

I 

I 


school 


TION OF SCHOOL STATISTICS ‘ . : 
minded, Dbliec and 
Bureau of Education has pro- kL) All other sch 


} 


which the states and not the 
ernment will collect educational 
federal government furnishing 
schedules when desired. The 
United States Commis- L. A. Kalbach. 
P. P. Claxton is as Bureau of Education, is 1 
in the 


irtment of education would 
in a state to which the fi 


be required to apply for info 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE SUPERI 


OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
GovERNOR Wiz! 


uneced that Dr 


cordance 
by the bureau. 
epartments of education woul 
the Bureau of Education biennially al 
asses of educational systems a 
their respective states, thus making 
aration by local school officers 
f numerous reports, and insuring 
tatisties furnished to the federa Finegan 
York, fifty-two y 
lepartments of education woul: “es” . . 
, mn a blacksmith 
ireau of Education biennially for 


years copies of the statistica 


system. 


‘ooperstown hig 
New York State 


subsequently stu 


id town having a 


lie high school. 
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mitted to the bar of New York. He was the 
recipient the degree of M.A. from Hamil- 
ton College; Ph.D. from the State College for 
Teachers, and LL.D. from Colgate University, 
Hamilton College and the University of th 
state of Maine. 

He taught in rural schools for six years, 
and subsequently supervised the same for tw 
vears. He has been connected with the Stat 
Educational Department of Albany for twenty- 

‘ven vears; had charge of the examination 

ork for twelve years; supervised the legal 

ork of the department for four years, and in 
1908 was appointed assistant commissioner for 
elementary education in the state, which po- 
sition he has held ever since. His duties in 
clude the general supervision of all matters 
i o elementar iwation, while the 
Ils, city training schools and 
training classes have been under his direction 
He has supervised the issue of certificates to 
teachers; the general enforcement of the co 
pulsory education law; the management 
school libraries, medical inspection, health 
spection, physical training and education of 
the physically deficient and mental defectives. 
He has been in complete charge of the 207 
district superintendents who direct th 
education of New York state, as well 
Americanization wor 

For years, Dr 
New York in the interest of legislation for the 
betterment of education. He secured the 
enactment of the uniform city school law and 


the State Teachers Retirement Fund. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

RANDALL JuDSON CoNDON, superintendent of 
publie schools of Cincinnati, has been elected 
superintendent of the troit schools to suc 
ceed Charles E. Chadsey, who has become head 

‘ system. The salary is 
$12,000 

Greorce I. Aupricu, from 1890 to 1908 a 
member of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education and superintendent of the schools 
of Brookline since 1900, has tendered his res- 


ignation. In recognition of his long and valu- 


able service the schoo 
to appoint Mr. Aldrich 


tus upon the appointment 


when nis sigghnatl 


scnoois 


eption and dim 
dresses were mad 
University 


mas M. 


members. Dr. William L. 
the Academy, acted as toa 
Proressor Artuur T. 

for twelve vears head 


‘lish in Fr; 


Franklin College. 
At Yale Univer 
made that election 
poned, the Reverend Wi 
having been named by the 
President Hadley in carr 
struction plans adopted in 
Davip T. Mason, profs 
the University of California, | 
ave of absence until June 
of regents to organize for the 
ment the administration of 


other internal revenue measures 
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Departmen 
WILSON 
ind 


foundation lecturer for the 
of literature i John 


DEFFENBAUGH, 


of Education, will 


i 
of George Washington 


lor Shephe rd ly ry Franz, 


nentary school problems 


special lecturers, will offe eta 
inutes o! 
tussian Bolshevism will 

jeutenant Colonel David P. 
on duty in Siberia, and 

the faculties of the Univer- owing resolution 
in a series of lectures which emic senate 


the summer session of the a body made 
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Resolved, That the academic senate do express By the will of the late Ensig 
and reeord its deep grief at the loss of Henry ¢ashire, of the United States \ 
Morse Stephens, Sather professor of history and class of 1908, who died at Philad 
dean of the college of letters and science, who died . “77: . 
peer 16, ae the poi peaiies of the canes service recently, Phillipe Aone | 
sity of California. dover, Mass., was bequeathed $20, 

As an historian his reputation was established GovERNOR SmitTH, of New Y 
at the early age of twenty-nine by the publications approved a bill appropriating $30 


of the first volume of the History of the French 
Revolution. Learned works on Portugal, Ind 
and other fields followed in rapid succession. 


scholarships for returned soldier 


marines, three to be choser 


, : sembly district. 
In his later years he realized the importance of 


the history of the Pacifie coast and with foresight Tue University of Chicago 
and vision laid the foundations of its study. gift of six hundred dollars 
His scholarship was not confined to history, for jn the department of home ¢ 


he had an encyclopedic mind and he was widely vear 1919-20. Part of the tim: 
read in all of the humanities. . . Lh : 
~ oe eS oe eee ; ; is to be spent in research in 
As a teacher and lecturer he was distinguished a 7 : 
: nutrition, or related fields. 
by a rare power to vivify his subject and to cloth 
have already done some graduat 


} 


it with human interest. By virtue of the magnet : , 
high standing. 


ism of a great personality he inspired and stimu institution of 
lated large classes of students as well as the ma Cuarcine that Syracuse publ 


« iPNncees . =< ‘ ie rat » +rai v — . ° 
turer audiences that sat at his feet. He trained failed to do their duty in 


specialists in his chosen field; but his strength and : 
tion a mandatory to 


schools, the New York State D 


Education is said to be consider 


interest lay no less in the training of men, 

As a member of this body he was deeply and 
effectively interested in all its significant activi- 
ties. He was broad of vision and wise in counsel, ing the funds which 

As a man he was loved for his generous, kindly ceives from the state for its 
and affectionate disposition, for his loyalty to his If this step is taken the public se 
friends, his lack of personal ambition, his gift for receive any further funds until s 
conversation and good fellowship are corrected. 

He was an unselfish and devoted servant of the 
University of California, and, through the univer- 
sity, an unselfish and devoted servant of mankind. DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

BeGInNING next year all full-time instruct- PROPHESYING ARMY PROMOTION 
ors, assistant professors and professors of the THE great vogue that star-g 
University of Pennsylvania faculty will receive yeaders and bump-feelers have al 
salary increases. Provost Smith’s official state- testifies to the universal desiré 
ment is as follows: “ All full-time instructors, mind for information concerning 
assistant professors and professors whose reg- In spite of persistent attempts on 
ular salaries do not exceed $4,000, will receive 
an increase of 25 per cent. This will apply to craving for knowledge regarding 
those whose salaries are $4,000. All whose sal- pas grown. Of late many have tur! 


aries are between $4,000 and $6,000 will receive psychology as a means of securing s 


an increase of 20 per cent., and those whose mation, and though the extravag 
salaries are $6,000 and over will receive an in- made by some pseudo-psychologists 
crease of 10 per cent.” terous, it may be said that it has | 
sible to measure, at least with som 


THE budget just adopted by the regents of ” 
exactness, such an abstract quality 


the University of California provides for an . 
increase of $105,000 in salaries for the faculty gence. From the first experiments 


. ° P 3 ; O04 > scts recen 
of three hundred and eighteen members. and Simon in 1905 to the tests r 
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second mass of data e 
ide by three members 
familiar with th 
based mith f 
qualities, 
| qualities and value t 
sources furnished 
predictions as t 
mad It i ral 
rank attained by the 
is declared depended 
gth of service in tl 
were divided int 
served from 1 to 
been in the service from 10 
The immediate « bject was to fil 


" ; , 
iusal Connection existed between t 


college record and ultimaté qualities” and “ valu 


the relation did exist, w! 


ild be mentioned that certain factors 


present which would tend to disturb a was very little rel 
it analysis of the problem. T ay th qualities ” and “ inte llige 
army promotions are probably based on ne possessed of 


rs rather dissimilar from those on whi 
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THE SUPPORT OF HIGHER 


itarv ranks actually 
results were 


iengtn 


' 
service men. 
1001 marks COl 

rer 

: per 

n the army, 

| r 1920 

in this direction, espe 

grad S. In 

three faculty 

members came *h “arer approaching a 

2 a A ere ary 

pract cal noe 1 rogn ating the army titut . 

rank to > ach , « of the five qualities : aad as 

the University 


of higher learning in C 


judged, judgments as to “value to the serv- 


ice”’ most closely approximated ultimate suec- . é; gh . 

4 institutions of like rank 

cess in the army. : : : 

é tain country in number of 
It is evident from 

most logical conclusi: o be drawn from the 


service to the public, dating 
the control of the Meth 
Church; and Colorado C 
Springs, dating from 1874, 


entire study is the nee * objective, imper- 
sonal methods of ju ging a person’s capaciti 8, 


such as are at present available in the form . - , 
z the Congregational Church; 


of the military tests for 


7? 


WV . : ; aa Heart College in Denver whic 
‘rever ft > actor in gmen 1s 1n- . ' . ‘7 
herever the human factor in judgment is in Goad of thea Maman Cattiadia < 


volved imperfections are likely to occur. Ir am sending this inform 
Since this element played such a relatively reason that we are not wishing t 
large part in the data used as the basis for  qifferent to higher education. Pr 
predictions in this study, it is not surprising to the population our expenditures 
that though school marks and judges’ estimates education are in every way most 
may serve as valuable aids in prophesying army Henry A. B 


progress, other more objective criteria are nec- CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY oF D 
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QUOTATIONS 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 


E 


ary, the pro 


ast secures an 


: ° 
several ] 


I elsure or energy 


had taken up with suc] 


xcept 


} ad be ful 


and qu intity, 


llectually gif 
n to the 
f university professors 
sitively evil, destructive 
its effects. Distressed by financial 
r minds ever occupied with the 
external papers to set and scripts 
the teachers come to look upon their 
ectures as a corvée to be hurried 
nd they only too frequently appear 
r students with enfeebled bodies, 
rits and dulled intellect. The elee- 
s gone out of their lives; they do not authorities ” 
not bring to their lecture-rooms that ave known men 
y in self-expression which impel a_ loyal because they 


orce his personality upon his class. 
* 
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thinker was told by supposed fellow-thinkers al 
that it was wicked to think. be adequately paid and fairly 
The higher type of university professor, how- rongly recommend that whatev 
ever jealous of his right to think and to speak 7 ae re 
for himself, is as a type a coward, if you will RTE von ae Ser ae Seen 


He lives forever under the shadow of a great 


fear. It is not the fear of Leavenworth; it is It has been certified 


not the fear of social disfavor. It is the Department of Education 


} 


fear of losing his income. He has usually a schools for teachers are not 
family with young children born late. He  isfactory manner due to the 
may have aged and dependent parents bi sides. aries paid to school teacher 
He has seldom saved much from his miserabl women to that important 
pittance of a salary. He clings still to the ‘nts a serious situation ai 
Carnegie pension as the hope f his old age. l lf must deal with. 
And his one great fear has kept him from esman who thinks only 
speaking out his thoughts at ¢ » when the in. f our common 
nation needed them as never before. Thus i maintained in the 
is that the deepest wisdom and the finest } 
of country and humanity have for the past for the future. By 
two years or more been voiced, been whispered, he school servic 
only in little dedicated groups of two or three- * cure. 
around the fireplace or furtively entrusted to There ha 
little slips of paper and anxiously filed away ublie press as to the cost 
in the wee small hours of the night.—Robert City of New York. It has beer 
Wylie Weldon in the Nation. by State Commissioner of Ed 
that the cost will be as follows: 
THE NEW YORK STATE SALARIES First year, 1920, $1,612,000: 
BILL! 1921, $5,700,000; third year, 19 
Tus bill amends the education law to pro- There are two great functions 
vide increases in salaries of the teaching and forms for our people. One 
supervising staff of the publie schools through- of our children and the other is 
out the state and increases the allotment of ion of health. General O’Ryan 
state funds to cities and rural school districts. the intelligence 6f our soldiers contr 
Fifty-three thousand school teachers are af much as any other one thing to 
fected by it. This measure establishes the successes our armies achieved in tl 
principle of equal pay for women, corrects for the freedom of civilization. 
present discriminations and increases the in- Our country has just been test 
adequate salaries now paid to members of the fires of war and our future safety 
teaching staff. It should result in filling the the school system that will wea 
many vacancies in our schools, which were hearts and minds of generations to 
caused by higher compensation paid in other principles of American freedom and 
fields of employment. The country or the state can not be 
In my annual message to the legislature I efficiency of its people, and no m 
stated : for education or the preservation 
The efficiency of the school can not rise above is ever wasted. 
the standard of qualifications set for the teaching I have yet to meet the taxpayer 
1Governor Smith’s memorandum issued after admit that the education of 
signing the bill increasing the salaries of teachers should not be put above a mere 


P4 


throughout the state. dollars and cents. The cost of tl 
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f in the same terms as road’ sources but upon her steadfast devotion to her 


Ken 
eanal construction and differ- national ideals; not upon her wealth but upon 


tivities of the state for whict her manhood and womanhood. Regarded by 


have been appropriated. The the world as a pleasure loving, money getting 
must be adequately supported if peopk , We rose, stirred by a mighty passion 
ain the bulwark of the nation, for liberty and justice, to the support of those 
ss is dependent upon the num- vho were battling to save the 
of our teachers. autocracy and oppressi 
of the board of education of ing and compelling 
presenting the education bill that lifted America to the 
ir. said: “That nation which, national supremacy and | 
r. employs the best teachers with al conflict over, 
will be the best governed and, it has taught, and, be 
greatest nation.” Neglect th istic, predicate our gr 
nd you provide a fertile field for 
he doctrines of the discontented 
‘oper understanding of the 
essings of our free country, cry 


les set 


e 


street corners of our great cities Phe princiy 


of our state and the dissolu- of Independence, the Preamble of 
tution and the Gettysburg 
more fully realized here in the 
AMERICA’S UNFINISHED WORK! Life, liberty and the pursuit of 


; vouchs: fed to all. OF I 
tne f neace 1s completed. A . 


ms assured. Autocracy has re- 
hing blow, but the spirit of au- 
t dead. By the blood of millions 


has been saved, but democracy is 


ity is not enjoyed by all wh 
to claim the blessings of our free gov 
‘to establish these rig] 
are instituted among men.” 
Mcsuieelin’ ten bem detheenel die every year as a result of insanitary condi- 
hy and the tyranny of the mob still tions and from preventable diseases. Th 
the world. Liberty must find her 
ibiding place in organized free gov- 


are a million and a half native born whites 
and two and a quarter million native born 
} : colored citizens of America who can not read 
where law is reverenced and obeyed. ; 

or write. 


t unfinished work remains. A better : 7 — 
An American soldier of pure Anglo-Saxon 


n must be builded, founded on a 


. . . . blood, whose parents and grandparents were 
meeption of man’s relation to his , I pare 


ll oe born in America, when asked why he had 
n. The vicious spirit of greed and 
never learned to read and write, replied, 


selfishness must give way to the nobler : . : 
“Captain, I never had no chance.” What 


of human brotherhood. From the 
ns who perished we must take “ increased 
to the cause for which they gave the 


American is not humiliated by the fact that, 
nearly a century and a half since our fathers 


> . , gave » wor! ch if libe ’ declar- 
measure of devotion.’ gave to the world our charter of liberty declar 


vorld is looking to America for guid- 
1 she must rise to her opportunity. 
e worthy of world leadership America millions born in this country can not read 
that charter nor the constitution which they 


ing all men created equal and endowed by 


their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 


gnize always that her prestige de- 
t upon her boundless material re- are sworn to uphold with their lives. If this 
nt by Hugh S. Magill, field secretary, a national disgrace, it establishes a na- 


Edueation Association. ional responsibility. 
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The most important subject before the 
American people to-day, and the one most 
neglected by statesmen, is the question of 
public education. Our fathers recognize the 
vital importance of this question away back 
at the founding of this government when they 
solemnly declared in the Ordinance of 1787, 
“ Religion, morality and knowledge being nec- 
essary to free government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged.” But not- 
withstanding the fact that education is so 
‘necessary to free government,” and so vitally 
related to national welfare, it has never re- 
ceived just recognition by the national gov- 
ernment. Agriculture, commerce and labor 
have been exalted to departmental rank, each 
with a Secretary in the President’s cabinet, 
while education is still tueked away in a bu- 
reau of the Interior Department. 

The national government has made liberal 
appropriations for the promotion of special 
education but has failed to go right to the 
heart of the subject and encourage the states 
in the training and support of teachers and 
the promotion of general education. Voca- 
tional education is important and should be 
promoted, but it is not so essential to the 
welfare of the nation as that every child 
should have the opportunity to obtain a good 
common school education. The Americaniza- 
tion of adult immigrants and the attempted 
education of adult illiterates is very necessary, 
but the most effective place to teach American 
ideals is in our publie schools, and if free 
school privileges are guaranteed to every child 
in America, illiteracy will soon disappear. 

Education is so vitally essential to the very 
life of our nation that patriotic considerations 
demand that the national government shall 
encourage and assist the states in its promo- 
tion. The nation, the state and the local com- 
munity should each bear a just share of the 
necessary expense, for each shares in the bene- 
fits derived. In addition to financial aid, the 
national government should give to the states 
and to the people the benefits of educational 


research and investigation, but the administra- 


tion and 


control of the sch« 


to the states and local commu: 


eral government has no right 


stitution 


to undertake the sur 


control of education in the states 


Who is supporting this mover 


lish a Department of Educeat 
federal aid to the states in pr 


tion? Those who think the pr 


man welfare is the first duty 


Those who would profit by the 


which the war has taught, wl 


“secure the blessings of libert 


and our 
through 


posterity ” America 


education a citizens] 


and intellectually sound and 


spirit and ideals of true Amer 
Back of this movement is the N 


cation Association representing t 


dred thousand teachers of Amer 
it is the American Federation 


senting the millions of toilers 


best educ 


ational advantages for t 


Back of it are the forward lool 


believe that education is essent 


racy and the best insurance 


and social disorders. And bac K 


noble women of America wh 


it in their clubs and organi: 


will work for it until it is enact 


Of course we shall have to 


influence 


of certain rich men in t 


claim they should not be taxed by 


ment to help educate American « 


in the south. Such men have not 
to think in terms of all America 
be proud to contribute in pro} 


wealth to the education of every 


the protection of our flag, wh 


were born in the crowded city of 


the remote rural district of the 


spent billions of wealth and thousar 


to uphold liberty abroad, nor did a1 


over who was paying most. Sha 


patriotic in caring for our own / 


grudge a 


few hundred millions t 


~ 


re 


the foundations of liberty at hon 


The ultimate success of this m 


certain. 


It may be hindered but 
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America’s un- 


The 


s a part of 


| ne 


It is bound to win. 


principle is sound. 


NUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


\LLEGE STUDENT REACHED 
MATURITY WHEN HE ENTERS 
COLLEGE? 


HIS 


rtinent questions that arises 
ith the mental testing of col- 


that of the effect of the in- 


pe 


3 is 
nd experience upon his ability 
series of mental 


that 


score in a 

‘ound, for instance, 
women students who enter 
and the 


f Minnesota between 


Literature 


ix months 
students who entered at 
better than th 
the College 


well as or 
male freshmen in 
terature and the Arts, while of 


age of 17 vears to 17 


red at the 
54 1 per cent. of 
f the men did 


the median of the male fresh- 


the women 
as well as 
two tendencies at work: more of 
er students stand high in the mental 
yet not a small proportion of the 
If we take 
s who entered between the ages of 


stand just as high. 

nd 20 years, 6 months, 18.7 per cent. 
nen and 20.8 per cent. of the men 
as or better than the median for 
freshmen of the college. At the 

* those who entered between the 
ars, 6 months and 18 years 41.3 
women and 65 per cent. of 
than the 
The ques- 


did as 
all the male freshmen. 
“Have the 
high in the mental tests and enter 


well as or better 


nce arises, individuals 


20 or later been unnecessarily re- 
mewhere in their previous training 
stand high because they are older 
after all, 


e€ more mature?” Is it, 


say that two individuals who .score 


in the same mental tests but differ 


several vears are really 

ability, or should we expect that the young 
of the two will, when he becomes thi 
the older, sh Ww ia 
ability? If those 
growing 


do those whe 


| 
correspondingly 


ently cease 
early age. 
normal likewise reach 
relatively early 

mature in capacity until relat 
In the ease of 


dren and 200 ninth 


O50 el me! 
grad 
the army test, form EF, tl 
i noted from 


of gain were 


age to age. 


The gain from the m 


grade to that of the sixth 
1.24 of the fifth grade 

1.11 of the quartile measur 
grade, the quartile measure bei! 
the difference between the scor 
standing at the top of the low 
group and the score of the 
the bottom of the upper qu: 
The gain from the median sixth grad 


to the median of the seventh grade was .46 of 


the quartile measure of the sixth grad 
48 of the 
The 
median to the 
of the 


and .96 


quartile measure of the 


seventh 
gain from grade 
eighth 


quartile measure of thy 


grade. 


seventh 


grade median was .98 


seventh grade 
of the quartile measure of the eighth 
The gain eighth 


median to that of the ninth grade was .92 


grade. from the grad 


the quartile measure of the eighth grade 


.80 of the quartile measure of the ninth gr: 
The gain from the 
old children tested 


13-vear-old children tested was 


the 225 


median of 
to the median 
quartile measure of the 12-vear-ol 

and .60 of 

to the 


students, 


old children. It was to fine iT inswer 
same question in the e 
but 
that the present study lertaken. 
In November. 1917. several hundred f 


including 275 freshman vw 


: . . ’ 
factor of eo eliminated, 


with the 


men, men 


College of Science, Li 


Arts, 


During 


terature and the 


were given the Army test, form E 
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January, 1919, the Army Test Alpha, form 6 test to supply the opposites 


was given to several hundred freshman stu- words, and the Trabue Lang 


dents, including 279 women in the College These were given just before tl 


27 
of Science, Literature and the Arts. At the In Table I. are given the 
same time the latter test was also given to ap- several groups in each of th 
proximately 200 sophomore women registered Army test, as well as in the t 
in the classes in general psychology. Of these group of 111 is the same as the 
200 over 140 had taken the Army Test, form ing 121 except that the scor 
EK, fourteen months earlier as freshmen. dropped out and the score of 
Fifty-three of the sophomore women who took subjects were added to the remai: 
form 6 had not previously taken form E. scores of the two groups wer 


¢ 


During the same period in which the Army purposes and are given separa 
test was given the sophomore women were check upon the results instead 
also given a three minute analogies test con- all the scores into one group 
sisting of 50 sets of three words each to sup- 


ply a fourth word, a three minute opposites 


TABLE I. 


1917-18 1918-19 dh Fresh- 
Fresh- Fresh- 1917-18 1917-18 man Women 
man man Freshman | Freshman who took orm 

Women Women Women Who Women Who E in Nov., 1 017, 
Who Who 700k FormE Took FormE and F orm 6 in 

Took Took in Nov., in Nov., Jan., 1919 


FormE Form6 1917, and 1917, and 
in Nov., in Jan., Form 6 in Form 6 in 
1917, 1919 = Jan., 1919 | Jan., 1919 . 
‘ No. of cases 
Number of cases. . 275 279 Test 1, Fe rm 6 
Oral Directions: Test 1 in E) 
TestlinFormE 9.08 Test 2, Form 6 
Test lin Form 6 9.60 a Test 4, in E) 
Arithmetic Prob- Test 3, Form 6 
lems: (Test 7, in E) 
Test 4in Form E 11.80 4 r Fest 4, Form 6. 
Test 2in Form 6 (Test 6,in E)) 23.18 
Practical Judg- Test 5, Form 6 
ment Test: (Test 3,in E) 16.46 
Test 7in Form E F 3 Test 6, Form 6. 
Test 3in Form 6 (Test 8, in E) 
Synonym-An- Test 7, Form 6 
tonym Test: (Test 9, in E) 
Test 6in FormE 29.62 30.56 30.4! Test 8, Form 6. 
Test 4in Form 6 22.2 24.95 95. (Test 5, in E) 
Disarranged Sen- Total, Form 6. 
tences: (Total, in E). 134.49 
Test 3in Form E - 
Test 5in Form 6 3.45 19.64 20.03 ' 
Number Series The median scores for the 121 fres 
Completion: : women and 111 freshman women ) 
Test Sin Form E 11.31 11.36 
Test 6in Form 6 54 13.09 13.38 
Analogies: 
Test 9in Form E 27.1: 28.30 7.8: . . rf 
rest 7 ‘ j ater by ¢ r to > dians of f 
Test 7in Form 6 on. 30.64 30.07 later by adding to the medians of 
Range of Infm 
Test: ee freshman women in form E and thos: 
Test 5in Form E 25.: 26.41 27.08 ie oe : . ; 
Test Sin Form 6 ‘ 28.65 8.7 279 freshman women in form 6, 
Total Test: sumption that the distribution of wor 
Form E... 134.31 37 ' , os : 
; ; onl tOE's an 0 College of Sciences, Literature and 
Form 6 144.37 147.50 a) - ; 


may be made more directly compar 
the scores made in form 6 fourtee1 


differences between the medians for 
9 


is approximately the same in the tv 
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r the two groups of 
differences in Table 
each other they have, 
ed into ratios of a mea 
terms of the quartil 
women for each test, Tab! 
uartile measures 
amounts 
rresyx nding 
Table IV. for 
difference 1 not great w! 
nsideration that the taking 
test and Opposites test probab! 
effect upon the scores made in 
7 and }. 
6. The 
ease of 150 } 
dents the taking of a 
— equal difficulty with he first results 
18 Fresh- | 1917-18 Fresh- | 1918-19 Sopho- Improvement of from .55 t + of tl 
Women | man Women | more Women measure, while the taking of 
Took Form Who Took Form Who Took Form 
, 1917,/E in Nov., 1917, 6 in Jan., 1919 posites test of equal difficulty 
n6in and Form 6 in but Did Not 


1919 Jan., 1919 Take Form } results in an improvement of 


121 111 

52Q +.53Q SQ corresponding tests of the Army test was uw 
63Q + -65Q doubted! 
.61Q 71Q 
41Q 58Q 


the quartile measure. The effect wy 


very much less as both the direc- 


orm of the test were very different 


le, of course, that there may haves 


y 
tions and 


f 
+} 
I 


86Q - 90Q It is possi 


I 
17Q 55Q 
76Q + .74Q . > mas , 
28Q -.16Q in the last column of Table IV., reduced by 


heen almost no effect and that the differences 


+ 55Q 72Q 1Q from .3 to .4 may be indicative of the amount 
of growth during a period of approximately 
ugh the sophomore groups stand from 14 months. 
9Q higher in nearly all cases than they Turning again to Table IV. 
freshmen, these amounts represent dent that in case all the quart 
fect of acquaintance with similar tests in columns 2 and 3 are reduced by 
as gain, and, in the case of the 53  .4 there is still considerable indica 
res, include a factor of selection. gain during the interval of 14 mor 
however, can be accounted for as a_ indicative of a greater maturi 
t comparison can be made beween this’ effect of 10 months of coll 
» and the 121 freshman women who took reduce these differences by as 
additional analogies and opposites tests .3 to .4 is probably entirely too 
the Trabue Language Scale J. would hardly expect the original met 
ble V. indicates the differences between to be revived and to have its full eff 
medians of the two groups in terms of an elapse of over a year. The 
quartile measure, the group of 53 stand smaller amounts in the case of 
wove the group of 121 in each of these range of information 
somewhat tr 
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do the and 
reduced but little if at all on the 
The 


erences between the medians 


other tests probably 
needs Lo he 
basis of familiarity. 


diff 


extent to which the 
be 


basis of familiarity with 


can not 


‘counted for on th 


milar tests must be taken as an indication 


mental growth either in capacity 


a} or as the 


result of training after the student has en- 


tered college. M. J. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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THE MILWAUKEE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, JUNE 28 TO 
JULY 5, 1919 


THE preliminary program of the general 


Monday Evening, June 
Address of Welcome. 
Response, Annie Webb 


schools, Austin, 


state superin 


tendent of pul Texas, 


Tuesday Mornina, July 


‘*The that it will 


a representative of 


new world and the demand 


make upon publie education, ’’ 
organized labor, a representative of manufacturers, 
ymmmercial interests, a 


a representative of « repre 


sentative of agricultural interests 


Waters, 


Henry J. 


Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo. 


Tuesday Evening. 


The 


ization of Public Edueation 


New 


Orga! 
Democracy 
‘*Rural edueation,’’ Lee L. Driver, county super- 
Ind 


ea? 2. 6 


intendent of schools, Winchester, 


ecks, super 
s, Mo 
‘*Secondary education,’’ John L. Tildsley, 


New York City. 


‘*Elementary edu 
visor primary department, St. Loui 
asso- 
ciate superintendent of sehools 
E. C. Elliott, chancellor, 


Montana, Helena, Mont. 


‘*Higher education,’’ 


University of 


Wednesday Morning, July 2 

The Work of the Association 
‘*Prineiples underlying the necessary reorgani 
William B. Owen, Chi- 
Normal School, Chicago, I. 
‘*The work of the commission on the revision of 
Margaret S. McNaught, 


educati 


zation of the association,’’ 


cago 
elementary education,’’ 
assistant commissioner for elementary yn, 
Sacramento, Cs 


‘*The work of the commission of the emergency 
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in education,’’ Mary C. C. Br: 


tendent of public schools, Denver 


‘*The work of the field se retary, 


rill, field secretary of the National 
Washington, D. C. 


Wednesday Evenina, J 


Ed for the Estab! shment 


World 


ication 
in the 
Claxton, U.S mmiussioner of edu 


ton, D. C.; Albert Fe 


Professor 


France; Herbert 


R 
vennes, 


tary secretary, Board f Edueat 
il 1. 

Thu sday VW J 
The Contribution of Teachers ¢ 


Mrs. Marie 


Porter Rural Sehool, Kirksville, M 


‘*Rural schools,’’ 
**Elementary schools 


*“ Secondary sen wols,’’ Essie V. 
Moines, Iowa. 

‘*Higher education,’’ G ly 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, 


versity of 


Thursday FE ing, J 
‘* Physical and health education 


ley, commissioner of education, Al 


} 


4 


France; E 


epartment of English, Universit 


H 


‘* Americanization,’’ Allen T. B 


survey committee, Cleveland Foundat 


l 
Ohio. 

‘*Tlliteraey,’’ Cora Wilson Sti 
Kentucky Illiteracy Commission, F1 


‘* Equalization of educational op} 
** Adequate supply of 
Waldo, president, State 
Mich 
Friday 


Business meetir 


Morning, Ju 
Friday 
Welfare 


1fte on 
Child Agencies Coo} era 
S hools 
bureau,’’ Julia La 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. ¢ 
‘National Safety Council,’’ 
New York City. 
**Boy Scouts,’’ Frank \ 


Boston, 


** Children’s 


Thomps 
Mass.; Je 
Athens, ( 


ent of schools, 


superintendent of schools, 





